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sins have been washed out in the blood of the 

Lamb. May all our members, of every age and 

station, humble themselves before the Cross of 
Christ, and carefully examine whether they 

have passed from death unto life—whether they 

have laid hold of the hope of salvation through 

a crucified and risen Redeemer, casting aside 
all reliance upon good works to save us, trusting 
alone to his blood for the remission of our sins. 
Do we look to him alone for the atonement of 
our sins? He is the Advocate with the Father, 
and will be the propitiation for our sins if we 
humbly and prayerfully seek Him. By Him 
alone we have access to the Father—through 
him alone can we hope for salvation. This 
conversion is the foundation of all true religious 
experience. Those who have experienced it, 
will be careful to assemble with their brethren 
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MINUTE OF THE LATE INDIANA YEARLY MEET- 
ING, ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY WITHIN ITS 
LIMITS. 


We have been introduced at this time into a 
serious consideration of the religious condition 
of the body, by the reading of the Queries, and | for the worship of God; a plain duty for all, 
Answers to them, from the Quarterly Meetings. | and one which is affectionately enjoined upon 
The Church being gathered together in one | all our members. It will lead us to maintain 
place has been graciously permitted to realize | Christian love one toward another: to prefer 
that God, who furnished a table in the wilder-| others before ourselves; to avoid tale-bearing 
ness for his people formerly, and rained down | and detraction; and to seek to be reconciled to 
manna upon them to eat, and gave them the| each other even as God hath reconciled us to 
corn of Heaven, has permitted us to partake “4 himself by Jesus Christ. If the axe is laid at 

that living Bread which came down from heaven, | the root of the tree, the branches will fall also; 
and to drink of that spiritual Rock—Christ| when the heart is changed, the outside will be 
Jesus. A lively interest has been felt for the} made clean also; we shall be careful to have a 
individual members that they may experience] conscience void of offence toward God and 
a change of heart and coyversion to Christ, and | toward man, and in our intercourse with men 
manifest, by their lives and conversation, their | will be just in our dealings and punctual in 
. love and devotedness to Him, and thus may| complying with our engagements, and seek to 
know a growth in the truth and in the knowledge | Jet our light so shine before men that they, 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and a| seeing our good works, may glorify our Father 

















; ’ preparation for the life to come. It is felt to be) which is in Heaven. 
t ‘ asolemn duty, and is earnestly and feelingly} The command to Israel of old—“And these 


urged upon all our members. It is quite 
possible that we may live a consistent outward 
life, observe strict morality, and be honest and 
c upright in our intercourse with men, and yet, 
at the close of life, find that we are unprepared, 
and may be of that number of whom it is said : 
“And then will 1 profess unto them, I never 
; knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
a iniquity.” There may be those even among the 
more advanced in life and prominent in religious 
society, who have never experienced that their 


words which I command thee this day, shall be 
in thy heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up”—is believed to be 
obligatory upon us; and the daily care of teach- 
ing our children the truths of the Christian 
religion, individually and personally, as well as 
the habit of reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
waiting upon God in our families collectively, 
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is believed to be a duty which is called for at) 
our hands. Such opportunities may tender our | 
hearts and benefit our beloved children. Our 
Heavenly Father will frequently pour forth his 
blessing upon us on such occasions; and when 
the spirit of prayer and thanksgiving is vouch-| 
safed, as we believe it frequently will be, Friends | 
are tenderly encouraged to give way thereto in 
simplicity and humility; and such dedication 
will place us in a position to realize the language 
of the prophet—‘* Oh Lord, revive thy work in 
the midst of the years.” Parents of children, 
do you feel the responsibility that rests upon 
you ’—seek help from God, and he will aid you; 
ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, 
if ye ask in faith, nothing doubting. 

We should be especially careful to guard our 
dear children from reading pernicious books, 
and from the light publications of the day, and 
set the example of a frequent perusal and 
prayerful study of the Holy Scriptures. Beloved 
Friends, how many of you are neglecting your 
duty in these respects! May you not be of that 
number who knew their duty and did it not. The 
diligent searching of the Holy Scriptures is 
believed to have a deeper signification than the 
mere occasional reading ; the individual spend- 
ing of a portion of the time every day, and 
more often than the day, in reading the Scriptures 
and private waiting upon God, is a duty the 
faithful performance of which will be richly 
rewarded, and the experience of all true Christ- 
ians confirms us in the benefit arising therefrom. 

The evils of slavery, and the wickedness and 
cruelty of the slave trade, should lead us to the 
diligent performance of our whole duty to bring 
them to an end; and Friends are encouraged 
prayerfully to seek to know their individual 
duty in reference thereto, and endeavor to 
perform it. 

The testimony against war which is enjoined 
by the Christian religion, remains to be dear to 
us; and all our members are exhorted at all 
times and under all circumstances, carefully to 
avoid anything which may lead to a compromise 
of it. 

This meeting feels a deep sympathy and 
interest in those members who are situated in 
distant and isolated parts of the land, where 
they seldom can attend meetings for Divine 
worship; and for those where meetings are 
small, and the sound of Gospel ministry is 
seldom heard. Many of these but seldom mingle 
with their friends in Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings, and are deprived of many of the 
favors we enjoy on those occasions. We com- 
mend them to the merciful regard of our Father 
which is in Heaven, and would extend to them 
the word of comfort and encouragement. Be 
faithful, be prayerful, look unto Jesus, and he 
will care for you and bless you. The Church 
remembers you, and its prayers are raised on 
your behalf. 


The practice too prevalent amongst many of 
our members of leaving the meeting during the 
transaction of business, has been painful to us 
at this time, and parents of children are encour- 
aged to exercise a care over them during the 
time of meetings, both for worship and discipline, 
to see that they conduct themselves properly 
while there. They are also desired to carefully 
train their children at home to habits of good 
order in this respect, and all are desired to 
exercise a care when in meeting to preserve 
that quietness, good order, and solemnity befit- 
ting the occasion. 

This meeting has been pained by learning 
from the reports that a few cases of unnecessary 
use of intoxicating liquors amongst our members, 
the past year, have occurred; and an anxious 
solicitude is felt that all our members may 
exercise increased care to guard against this 
evil. We still feel an earnest desire that our 
friends everywhere may be examples of temper- 
ance and sobriety, and throw their influence, by 
example and precept, on the side of temperance 
and morality, and labor, as opportunity offers, 
for the eradication of the great evil of intemper- 
ance from our land. Friends are cautioned 
against disposing of their grain or stock into 
any channels through which they will be likely 
to find their way to a distillery. 


~~) 


WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN ? 


1. Is it because I am afraid of ridicule, and 
of what others may say of me? 

“ Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, and of 
my words, of him shall the Son of man be 
ashamed.” 

2. Is it because of the inconsistencies of pro- 
fessing Christians ? 

“Every man shall give account of himsel/ to 
God.” 

3. Is it because I am not willing to give up 
all for Christ ? 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 

4. Is it because I am afraid that I shall not 
be accepted ? 

“Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
cast out.” 


5. Is it because I fear that I am too great a 
sinner? 

“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.” 

6. Is it because I am afraid that I shall not 
“hold out ?” 

“ He that hath begun a good work in you, will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 

7. Is it because I am thinking that I will do 
as well as I can, and that God ought to be 
satisfied with that ? 

‘“ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” 
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8. Is it because I am postponing the matter 
without any definite reason ? 

“Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 

9. Is it because I am trying to save myself by 
morality, or in any other way of my own ? 

“There is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.” 

10. Is it because I do not clearly see the way 
to be saved ? 

‘ Repent ye, and believe the Gospel.” “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” (John 


3: 16.) 


——— 49 $< 


LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 182.) 


An interval of six months had scarcely 
elapsed, after his last return from the field of 
Christian labor, when Stephen Grellet believed 
it required of him, by his Divine Master, again 
to leave his home, on a similar embassy to the 
churches of Pennsylvania. 

In the meantime, he had felt at liberty to at- 
tend to his outward affairs, and his exertions in 
this respect were blessed. He had, however, 
declined to engage in various extensive and 
lucrative concerns in business, which were pre- 
sented-to his notice under very promising 
aspects, “feeling restrained,” as he says, “ by the 
limitations of ‘ruth, from entering into any 
temporal pursuits, which were likely to occupy 
his attention beyond a very limited period.” 
He felt that, if it be needful for those who are 
engaged in an outward warfare “ not to entangle 
themselves with the affairs of this life, that they 
may please him who hath chosen them to be 
soldiers,” it must be infinitely more so for those 
who are enlisted under the banner of Christ, 
and have become soldiers in the Lamb’s army, 
to be the Lord’s freemen, disentangled from the 
love and the spirit of the world, and given up 
to the willing service of their God and Saviour. 

[Leaving home on the 17th of Sixth month, 
1805, Stephen Grellet passed through New 
Jersey into Pennsylvania and Maryland, attend- 
ing the meetings. of Friends and appointing 
public meetings. Returning into Pennsylvania, 
he travelled north as far as Williamsport, where, 
on the 8th of Ninth month, he writes :] 

“Had a meeting at Williamsport, in the 
Court-house. Through the kindness of the 
sheriff, who showed strangers suitable seats, the 
es of the meeting was much promoted. 

n our first sitting down my mind was brought 
into much conflict, under an apprehension that 
the yellow fever had made its appearance in the 
city of New York ; this language passed through 
it, ‘one of thy near relations is taken with it;’ 
at which my soul was bowed before the Lord. 
I remembered my feelings in parting with my 

























dear wife and her father at Rahway, and I en- 
deavored to feel after that submission and con- 
fidence which is our only refuge and strength 
in trouble. 
surrender of my all to the Lord’s will, 1 was 
prepared to enter into feeling for the meeting, 
which was largely attended by the most respect- 
able inhabitants. The Lord’s power rose into 
dominion, and under it I was able to minister to 
the people, many of whom were tender in spirit, 
when, on bended knees before the sacred pres- 
ence, I offered prayers, intercessions and praises. 
I came that night to the widow McCarty’s, who 
has eighteen children living. 
are pious young people. 
minister. 


After having thus made a fresh 


Some of them 
She is a valuable 


Rising early next morning, we came thirty- 


six miles to Norwich, where a meeting had been 
appointed at five, P. M. 
‘where sin abounds, grace does much more 
abound.’ 


It is a dark place, but 


The Lord was pleased in his free 
love, through Jesus Christ, the friend and Saviour 


of sinners, to cause his Gospel to be proclaimed 


among them. My mind continues to feel for 
the distressed in New York, though I had not 
yet any outward information of the yellow fever 
having begun its ravages among them ; but, un- 
der the strong impression that some of my dear 
relatives are taken down with it, I am ready to 
conclude it may be right for me to return home, 
and methinks I hear the sound of retreat. 

I now re-crossed the mountains, and on the 
12th came through Reading to Exeter. Here 
I heard that the yellow fever was in fact pre- 
vailing in New York. 

Pottsgrove, 13th. This was a remarkable 
time to me, for after sitting a while in the meet- 
ing, it seemed as if I was following some of my 
near relatives to their graves, and I saw with 
clearness that it was right for me to return 
homeward with all speed. It was a trial to me, 
as I had bad some prospect of having a few 
more meetings in these parts; but I felt that 
the same power that had put me forth in His 
service, now called me back from it; therefore 
my soul bowed before the Lord, in adoration. 
Then I was introduced into very near feelings 
for some in that meeting. My faith was much 
tried, for, according to a superficial judgment, 
on looking over the congregation, what I felt 
upon me to deliver did not appear to be ap- 
plicable to their condition. But I saw that my 
duty consisted, in simplicity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, to declare what the Lord commanded 
me. I unfolded to them the nature of Gospel 
ministry, the qualification of a minister of 
Christ, and the sad consequences of acting con- 
trary thereto, both in regard to ourselves and 
those upon whom a spurious ministry is im- 
posed. Then I enlarged upon the nature of 
true worship, in spirit and in truth, together 
with the necessary preparation for it, contrast- 
ing it with the worship of human inventions, 
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setting forth the propriety of our being found 
in a solemn, silent waiting before God, that he 
may prepare our hearts, instruct and enable us 
by his Spirit to serve, honor and worship him. 
After meeting, I heard that there was a clergy- 
man present, who had been very free in his 
censures upon Friends and their way of worship, 
ministry, &c. 1 bad spoken so very particular- 
ly on those very subjects that he charged 
Friends with telling me about him; but they 
very properly answered, that I was a total 
stranger amongst them, and that, besides, they 
could not have known of his own intention to 
attend the meeting; for it appears he had been 
drawn there from curiosity, to see a French 
Quaker. 

I proceeded that afternoon and the following 
days, with all speed, towards New York. On 
the 15th of Ninth month I reached Rahway, 
by noon, and there heard that my wife’s mother 
was very ill with the epidemic. Thus con- 
firmed in the correctness of the impressions 
made upon me, I pursued my journey, and after 
crossing the North River that afternoon, 1 met 
with a person who gave me the heavy tidings 
that my mother-in- law was deceased, and that 
the family were at Westchester, (twelve miles 
farther,) where they had retired when the fever 
made its appearance in the city, and that my dear 
wife was sick. About nine at night I reached 
the house, having in two days and a half ridden 
with my own horse one hundred and forty-nine 
miles over hilly ground. I found the family in 
great affliction, but supported under the stroke ; 
and now our solicitude was excited on account 
of my dear wife, for she had a heavy load of 
disease upon her. It is remarkable that on the 
evening of this my speedy return to her, her 
mind was so sensible of my being near, that she 
told her sister, who was near her bedside, that 
she saw me, as if I was in the chamber. Her 
sister thought her flighty, through the fever ; 
but she replied, ‘It is a reality; 1 see him 
near; though at that time, she had every 
reason to conclude I was about two hundred 
miles distant. She felt very much the loss of 
her valuable mother, which rendered the disease 
upon her the heavier; though she did not weep 
as one without hope—our beloved mother having 
manifested, by her daily walk in watchfulness 
before God, that she endeavored to live ina 
state of preparation. Religion was her every 
day work. Being a full believer in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, she was remarkable for the meek- 
ness and gentleness of her temper, and the 
quiet, cheerful resign nation she manifested, uo- 
der the various trying occurrences which at- 
tended her.” 

It is scarcely possible to read this simple 
record of facts, without noticing the beautiful 
coincidence between the dispensations of Provi- 
dence and the leadings of the Holy Spirit, 
which at once illustrates and confirms the 


reality of both, and is, perhaps, one of the best 
safeguards against inadequate views in regard 
to either. Arrested in the midst of his minis- 
terial labors in a remote part of Peunsylvania, 
by a guidance as precise as it was direct, 
Stephen Grellet was most opportunely brought 
home to his nearest connections in life, at a 
very critical moment, and under circumstances 
of peculiar need. His steps seemed clearly 
“ordered by the Lord,” and his feelings of 
thankfulness mingled with those of sorrow. His 
tenderest solicitude was kept alive on behalf of 
his beloved wife. She continued very ill sev- 
eral months after his return, and her life was 
repeatedly in imminent danger—her complaint 
having assumed the character of a low nervous 
fever, from the effects of which her health did 
not recover for some years. Thongh accus- 
tomed to bow in humble resignation to the Di- 
vine will, this dispensation ‘proved the more 
trying to Stephen Grellet, on account of the 
prospect of distant scenes of labor which had 
long been opening to his view. Even during 
this season of domestic affliction, a concern to 
visit his native land, in the service of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, was gradually ripening in his 
mind. 
(To be continued.) 
sleight 
For Friends’ Review. 

‘‘And they took him [Paul] and brought him unto 
Areopagus, saying, May we know what this new doctrine 
whereof thou speakest is ?’’—Acts 17: 19. 

‘* Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hill, and 
said, Ye men of Athens.””—V. 22. 

It may seem rather obscure to some readers 
that Paul, being brought to the Areopagus. 
should give an account of the “ new doctrine ”’ 
to the people of Athens on Mars-hill ; but the 
obscurity is removed, when we remember that 


Mars-hill is simply the English translation of 


the Greek words Arios pagos. Why the trans- 
lators gave the Anglicized Greek word Areopa- 
gus in verse nineteen, and the translation in 
English words in verse twenty-two, we are not 
informed ; yet we may reasonably conjecture it 
was to make a distinction between the assembly 
of senators and the place where they, for the 
dispatch of business, assembled. But, of the 
place, we have handed down to us some interest- 
ing particulars. 

The Areopagus was a sovereign tribunal at 
Athens, famous, in the Gentile world, for the 
justice and impartiality of its decrees. It had 
its name, Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, or Ares. 
from the circumstance, according to poetic 
fiction, that Mars had been cited thither to trial 
for murder, of which he was accused. The 
court is believed to be as ancient as the Grecian 
nation itself, and Solon, the Grecian law-giver, 
who lived more than five hundred years before 
the Christian era, has the credit of restoring 
and augmenting its influence in his time. The 
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hill is described as a rock near the Acropolis, or 
citadel, and the edifice used by the court, or 
Senate, was at first extremely simple, and open 
to the sky, and the Areopagite, or Senators, 
held together by a cord. Their sessions were 
held in the night, that they might not be diverted 
by objects of sight, or influenced by the presence 
or action of speakers. After Solon, the edifice 
was embellished, and in it were placed two seats 
of solid silver, on one of which the accuser sat, 
and on the other sat the accused. 

The historian, Rollin, quoting Justin Martyr, 
says: “ Plato, who, in his travels in Egypt, had 
acquired great lights concerning the unity of 
God, when he returned to Atkens, took great 
care to dissemble and conceal his sentiments, 
for fear of being obliged to appear and give an 
account of them before the Areopagite.” Four 
hundred years after that, when Paul, the disciple 
of Christ, was ealled upon by the members of 
the same tribunal, he boldly accepted the invi- 
tation, and told them plainly, “Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 
And, although “some mocked,” yet “ others 
said, We will hear thee again on this matter. 
So Paul departed from among them. Howhbeit, 
certain men came unto him and believed: among 
the which were Dionysius, the Areopagite, and 
a woman ame Damaris, and others with 
them.” 

Two hundred years after Paul’s visit to 
Athens, the Areopagus had still an existence ; 
but a writer of the fifth century mentions it as 
extinct. A purer light had dawned upon the 
people of Athens; twelve hundred years after 
the preaching of Paul, two-thirds of the people 
of Athens were professing the same religion he 
had taught—reputed Christians, having ‘several 
places of public worship. 

Of the present condition of Athens, under 
the Greek Church, travellers give no very 
encouraging account. One of them says, ‘ This 
ancient seat of learning now produces a numer- 
ous tribe of bishops, priests and monks ; but in 
general they are as ignorant as the Turks 
themselves, whose education seldom extends 
further than the reading of the Koran.” Thus 
we have an illustration of the truth of the decla- 
ration that a people may have “the form of 
godliness while they are denying the power 
thereof.” “From such” let us “ turn away.” 

H. M. 





ee 
THE USE OF WEALTH. 

Nothing can be clearer than the fact that 
vast accumulations are naturally productive of 
more anxious care, by far, than of enjoyment. 
That which cannot be used in some way, cannot 
possibly be enjoyed ; and upon himself and his 
family no man can expend in any sensible 
way—any way that secures substantial advan- 
tage—more than the income of a moderate 
fortune. There cannot, therefore, be an instance 
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of greater folly than that of the man restlessly 
anxious to acquire very large possessions for 
himself. If he says his object i is not to accumu- 
late for himself, but for his children, the case is 
not relieved ; for nothing is surer than that vast 
means inherited, are, with the fewest exceptions, 
the parent of nerveless inefficiency, if not posi- 
tive profligacy in men. 

The wise gratification of a spirit of Christian 
benevolence, on a scale commensurate to their 
income, is the Christian regulator of continued 
enterprise and accumulation in rich men. It is 
not the plan of God, upon any agrarian, or 
socialistic, or other Utopian scheme, to impover- 
ish rich men, that others of less thrift may 
enjoy the spoils, nor to encourage them, after 
acquiring large means, to retire to a life of 
indolent ease, because they have no need of 
more, but to join to the natural desire of acqui- 
sition that underlies enterprise, the conduit of 
Christian benevolence, through which a worthy 
proportion of their gains shall flow out to bless 
those less favored. He who acts upon this 
principle, will probably be active and cheerful 
even in age, and free also from the sordid 
selfishness that naturally attends upon hoarded 
accumulations. Our prosperous men have an im- 
portant lesson to learn on this subject. In a great 
majority of cases they cannot—at least until they 
begin to grow infirm—retire from active labor. 
Their habits are too firmly rooted, and they have 
too circumscribed a range of other intellectual 
resources, to allow them any real enjoyment in 
seclusion. Yet covetousness and avarice natur- 
ally grow with the increase of age and gain, 
unless there is in operation some great counter- 
active agency. There is none adequate but this. 
Let the love of Christ constrain them to distribute 
as largely as they acquire, and the nobleness of 
the object will be alike a thing of inward 
pleasure and an incentive to healthful action.— 
Protestant Churchman. 


——_—0 > __—_ 


From the Methodist, 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY—JOHN BOST. 


A certain M. Montyon left a sum of money, 
the interest of which is every year distributed 
by the French Academy, to such persons as are 
known to have performed distinguished acts of 
self-sacrifice and benevolence. "All France is 
summoned to this rare competition. This year, 
112 memoirs of such acts of virtue were sent 
up, from 58 different departments of France. 
Twenty one of these obtained prizes, at the last 
annual meeting of the Academy. 

The first prize (3,000 francs) was awarded to 
JEAN-Marc Bost, of La Force, in Dordogne. 
And who is John Bost, and what has he done 
to receive such signal honors? Here is the 
simple story :— 

John Bost is a Protestant, of a Huguenot 
family expelled from France by Louis °XIV. 
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He came to Paris, in his youth, with no higher 
aim than to cultivate himself in art. An infant, 
abandoned by its mother, fell under his notice, 
called out his charity, and, in effect, changed 
his course of life. The Spirit of God led him 
on; he determined to study for the ministry. 
Becoming pastor at La Force, he soon added 
exceptional acts of charity to the regular duties 
of the ministry. His means were small, but his 
faith was grand. Orphan Protestant girls were 
the first objects of his benevolence. At length he 
founded an institution called the Gospel Family 
for these poor girls, eiyhty-seven of whom are 
now annually cared for, taught and saved, by 
the poor Protestant pastor. Two hundred have 
already gone out from the “Gospel Family” 
into active life. Adjoining the orphan-house is 
a school for the poor children of the neighborhood. 
One day, as Bost was taking his evening walk, 
he met a young book-peddler, obviously too weak 
to bear the load he was carrying. Bost took 
him home, found him intelligent, prayed with 
him, and the peddler was converted. His 
benefactor gave him a thorough education, and 
then established him at La Force as teacher of 
his parish school. 

But the greatest work of this modern Howard 
is yet to be named. Among the orphan children 
sent to him there would be now and then an 
idiot. He did not reject these doubly distressed 
objects of charity; but holding the common 
impression that idiocy is incurable, he kept 
them apart from the other orphans, aiming only 
to make their existence as little miserable as 
possible. One evening he was enjoying a hymn 
by his own fireside. Suddenly he heard a sound, 
inarticulate, but musical, from the mouth of an 
idiot who sat near him. The thought struck him 
that he had found the key to unlock the im- 
prisoned intellects of his poor wards, and he made 
a series of experiments with musical instruments. 
In one year the girl with whom he began was 
an idiot no longer, but simply an imperfectly 
developed child, He built a home for idiot 
girls, and called it by the appropriate name of 
Bethesda, (John 5: 2.) Many a mind thought 
to be irrecoverably dark has here received light. 
To-day, fifty-five idiot girls are under treatment, 
with hopes of cure. 

But there are male idiots as well as female. 
From all parts of France, parents would send 
their afflicted boys to M. Bost. What could he 
do? Trusting in God, he determined to have 
an asylum for boys. In a short time Siloam 
opened its healing fountains opposite Bethesda, 
and idiot boys are filling up the halls provided 
for them by the good pastor. 

But how and where did John Bost obtain the 
money for all these erections? It is the old 
story of faith and love; the story of Francke, 
and Howard, and Fry. He took God at his 


word, and his word is always sure. 
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never discouraged. In his times of greatest need, 
money would flow in from his neighbors — 
Romanist as well as Protestant — from Paris, 
from London, from all quarters of Europe. 
When he was building Bethesda, the poor 
peasants of the neighborhood, unable to give 
money, came in throngs with their carts and 
wagons to give their time and labor. The value 
of their services reached at least $4,000.— 
Touched by the sweet contagion of the pastor’s 
charity, they gave “all that they could,” and 
rejoiced in giving it. 
saninnighipiaisncei 
SKETOHES OF CHARACTER. 
FROM THE LIFE OF M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


Amongst the visitors who continually sojourn- 
ed with us at Barr, were the venerable Judge Oli- 
ver and his niece Miss Clarke, with whom, as [ 
have mentioned, an acquaintance had begun at 
Five Ways, the eccentric Lord Monboddo ; and 
lastly, my grandfather Barclay, whose residence 
was at Urie, the home of our venerated ances- 
tor, Robert Barclay, the Apologist. He gene- 
rally came to us twice a year, when he attended 
or returned from Parliament. He was member 
for Kincardineshire. Of all the pleasures of 
my childhood, by far the greatest and the sweet- 
est in recollection were the visits, whether of 
days or weeks, to my dear grandfather at Dud- 
sou. [Her grandfather Galton.] I can hardly 
say how delightful to me was the quiet, the 
spirit of love and order and peace which charac- 
terized this household. The family, as I re- 
member it, consisted of my grandfather himself 
and of Lizzie Forster. She had formerly superin- 
tended the education of my aunts, my father’s 
sisters, but after the death of my grandmother 
and my aunts, Lizzie Forster continued her post 
as head of the establishment. My grandfather 
himself presented so striking a likeness to Wil- 
liam Penn in West’s picture of the Treaty with 
the Indians, that I never knew any person who 
had seen both who was not struck by it. He 
was very cheerful, orderly, active, acute as a 
man of business, and most kindly in his consi- 
deration and thought for the welfare and happi- 
ness of all about him. Whilst my mother be- 
stowed out of her benevolent heart like a noble 
benefactress, my grandfather gave in a benevo- 
lent, considerate, and business-like way ; with 
brotherly kindness he ascertained what would 
add to the well-being of his people, and supplied 
the want kindly, beneficently, yet not lavishly, 
with a completeness that showed his pleasure in 
giving, yet with an orderly economy. He con- 
sidered himself as a respousible steward, and as 
his fortune had been the fruit of God’s blessing 
on industry, he desired, remembering the labor 
of his youth, to reward industry in others, and 
to make as many hearts as he could, light and 


Often in | grateful to God the Giver, never seeking to fix 
sore straits, the humble pastor of La Force was! the eye of the receiver on himself. 
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Lizzie Forster was, like my grandfather, tru- 
ly a Friend in appearance and in principle. She 
was a person of excellent understanding, high 
principle, the kindest heart, distinguished for sa- 
gacious observation and keen wit, steadfast and 
self-possessed. She held that place of high re- 
spect in my grandfather’s establishment and 
amongst his friends, which those always will 
hold who act firmly upon the love and fear of 
God, and whose bearing reaches the inward tes- 
timony in the heart of the beholder, that in 
nothing do they come forward from self-will, 
and in nothing do they hold back or compro- 
mise the divine teaching ; and that, neither de- 
luded by their own own voice nor that of others, 
they know and sedulously follow the voice of 
the Good Shepherd. 

Lizzie Forster was also eminent for a tact and 
prudence which gave her an exquisite sense 
what to do and what to leave undone, what to 
regulate and what to leave uninterfered with, in 
the family in which her lot was cast, but to 
which she was not united by blood. I ever re- 
spected and loved her; length of years and ex- 
perience have only added to my high veneration 
for her memory. 

All the servants at Dudson, from the butler 
down to the humblest laborer in the garden, 
seemed to partake of the influence of the heads 
of the household. All the habits, all the pur- 
suits and conversation, were tinctured by kind- 
liness and usefulness ; and the spirit of quietude 
and love which reigned there was a delightful 
rest after the intellectuality, the brilliance, and 
the constant mental stimulus of Barr. 

Well do I recollect my dear grandfather’s 
cheerful voice, as, at about six o’clock, on a 
bright summer morning, he would call me to ac- 
company him in his early walk, or, if he were 
suffering from the gout, to walk by his wheel- 
chair round the shrubbery. First we used to 
visit the little garden he had given me, and 
watch the growth of the seeds or roots I had 
planted there under his direction; then we pro- 
ceeded to the hothouse or conservatories, where 
my grandfather affixed to various bunches of 
grapes or pines the names of invalid friends or 
others to whom they might bea comfort. If I 
had been a good ¢hild he would let me affix the 
tickets, and would teach me to print the names 
on them, or, perhaps, allow me to be the bearer 
of some of his gifts. And then he liked to visit 
his bees in their glass hives, whence he drew 
many a lesson on industry. He was likewise a 
great florist, and delighted to visit his green- 
house, his auriculas, or other choice flowers. 
Then we proceeded to the pond, or rather, per- 
haps, lake, since the stream on which Birming- 
ham stands runs through it. This lake occupied 
eight or ten acres, and was of a considerable 
length. It was truly beautiful; its borders in- 
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ful, interrupted only by some sparkling, leaping 
fish, or the swallows skimming in circles over 
the water, the hissing of the swans from their 
two woody islets, or the cries of the wild fowl 
from the far off sedges and bulrushes. It used 
to be a delight to me when, standing near my 
grandfather in arustic fishing-house at the 
farthest end of the pool, he applied to his lips a 
little silver whistle, (such as now, sixty-six years 
after, I wear in remembrance of him,) and im- 
mediately the surface of the lake seemed in- 
stinct with life. Water-fowl of all descriptions 
rose from their coverts and burried towards us; 
the heavy Muscovy ducks, sheldrakes, burrow 
ducks from the Severn, sea-gulls, Canada, and 
Cape and tall Peruvian geese, and the little 
moor-ben and teal, half-sailing, half-flying, with 
six majestic swans, all drew near to be fed. 
How well do I remember my grandfather then 
saying to me, “‘Thou canst not do much good, 
and canst feed but a very few animals, yet how 
pleasant it is to doeven that. God, the Father 
of all, opens his hand, and all his creatures on 
the face of the wide earth are filled with good. 
How blessed is He.” 

Then my grandfather would visit his mill, 
which was near the Jake. There he inquired 
after all his workmen, went to the cottages of 
any that were ill, and was sure to leave some 
substantial evidence of his visit, besides the kind 
word which accompanied all his gifts. Pleasant 
were his friendly calls on some infirm or aged 
person, or sickly child, and sure were those 
who diligently attended his school of a reward. 

On our return to breakfast, my grandfather 
would make me partake of his little ration of 
toast and clotted cream, and then came the 
pleasure of throwing open the window and 
spreading corn with salt on the large pigeon- 
board. How I enjoyed the sudden flight of al- 
mond tumblers, Jacobins, pouters, carrier pigeons 
and doves, with many other sorts, and to hear 
their busy beaks on the board, making what I 
used to call ‘pigeons’ hail.” How eagerly I 
listened when my grandfather pointed out to 
me the deep attachment of the carrier-pigeon to 
her home, of the queest to her nest, of the tur- 
tle-dove to her mate ; that they could only flour- 
ish upon corn, and all their food seasoned with 
salt. He also showed me their beautiful but 
sober plumage, and pointed out, when they 
soared up aloft, how bright their iridescent col- 
ors appeared in the sun. I loved to learn all 
these particulars concerning the Columbidz in 
my childhood, but how many years after was it, 
when in a different phase of mind, and under a 
different teaching, I fe t the force and beauty 
of the Christian symbol, that pure and holy 
dove-like spirit which wanders not from its 
home—the heart of her Lord—and can never 
be separated in affection from him to whom her 


dented, and clothed with the finest willows and | heart is consecrated ; who feeds on the living 
poplars I ever saw. The stillness was delight-! bread, the corn of the kingdom, whose thirst 
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can be assuaged only by the living waters, and| Europe, it has been proposed by sagacious 
whose food is seasoned with salt, and, finally, | statesmen, and by a great military commander, 
whose external garb and bearing, modest, sober that the “ United States of Europe”’ should be 
and unobtrusive, is yet radiant with a heavenly | ; ; a 
light, caught from a beam of that Sun of righte- formed,—all the natious of Europe uniting in 
ousness, in whom her heart delights. My|a grand confederation, with no armies and no 
grandfather only told me the facts of natural| fleets, to threaten or inflict injury upon each 
history ; but I have thought, in long after years, 
that he had a deeper meaning, whilst he waited | 
till the word and Spirit of God might itself ex- 
plain the living truth to my heart. And oh! 
how often have I blessed him for it ! 
(To be continued.) 


other. How truly glorious, how Christian is 
the idea! And who would not rejoice at its 
realization 7 
























To a large extent, similar objects, as set forth 
in the preamble to the Constitution, have been 
attained by the United States of America. It 
was “to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty ’”’ to themselves and their posterity, that 
the “people of the United States” ordained 
and established the Constitution. 

This compact was not for a limited period, 
nor was any provision made for the secession of 
any State or States; but it was expressly or- 
dained in the 10th section of Article L., that 
‘‘no State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation” —“ No State shall enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State, 
or with a foreign power.” 
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SorcHuM Mo.asses.—A valued correspond- 
ent in the eastern part of Ohio, writes that “a 
large amount of excellent molasses has been 
made from the Sorghum and Imphee in this 
vicinity. The quality of the syrup this year 
is so much superior to what it has been here- 
tofore, that the cultivation of the cane will 
become very common amongst farmers. I know 
of seven mills which have been in operation, 
and the least quantity that I have heard of any 


one manufacturing is over 300 gallons. Over Reviewing our history since 1789, we cannot 


reasonably conceive that the people of any State 
could be influenced by good motives in attempt- 
ing to secede from the Union, and, accordingly, 
we find that the security and extension of slavery, 
form the avowed objects of the present secession 
movement in the Southern States. Further 
than this, there can be no doubt that a strong 
desire exists in South Carolina, and probably in 
other planting States, to re-open the African 
slave-trade. It has for many years been evident 
that these motives were operating in the minds 
of some leading Southern politicians, and that 


400 gallons have been made at one and over 
700 gallons at another. 

“The seven mills are within twelve miles of 
each other, and if the average for each is 500 
gallons, I think we will import this year less 
slave-labor sweets than formerly.” 

This is gratifying information, and should 
encourage similar efforts elsewhere, and also 
perseverance in cases where the quality of the 
syrup, owing to imperfect manufacture, has not 
been satisfactory. 

6 aceniealleibtabn aes 

Tue PoxiticaL ASPECT OF OUR CouNTRY.— 
To Friends, in common with other citizens 
of the United States, the preservation of the 
Federal Union is an object of high importance. 
It is not pretended that the Constitution is a 


they have been seeking an occasion to carry 
their revolutionary schemes into effect. Failing 
to find any just ground of complaint in the acts 
of the Federal Government—which, indeed, has 
always been greatly controlled by their infiu- 
perfect compact; but a remedy for its imperfec- | ence—they make certain laws of the free States 
tions cannot be found in its abrogation. It]and the probable election of Abraham Lincoln 
contains ample provision for amendmeuts, when | to the office of President, the pretexts for de- 
they are found to be desirable to the whole |stroying the Union. 
nation. So far as we are acquainted with the laws 
We saw in our last number, that to prevent] complained of as intended to prevent the ap- 
ever-recurring agitation and violence, and to| plication of the Fugitive Slave law, they have 


secure peace and progress in social science in| been enacted for the purpose of protecting the 
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free colored inhabitants of the free States, and 
are in accordance with the decision of the Su- 


unbecoming the stability and uprightness of our 
profession, and incompatible with the pure and 
preme Court of the United States in the cele-| peaceable spirit of our Holy Head, the Lord 
brated Prigg case. It is well known, also, that | Jesus Christ.” 
while the provisions of the Fugitive Slave law of 
Congress do violence to the feelings of a large 


ortion of the people of the free States, these |, D™, near Mooresville, Morgan Co., Ind., on the 
: li 7 oe r 28th of 10th mo. last, Jozn Drxon, in the 75th year 
have, in general, quietly submitted to its ap-| of his age. 
plication. That the election of a President, in| Having early submitted to the sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit, he was enabled through a long 
life clearly to show forth the many virtues of the 
reason for the secession of any State, is an as-| Christian character. He was remarkable in his in- 
|tercourse with others for uprightness, candor and 
: ! promptness, and was atrue sympathizer with the poor 
serious refutation. and afflicted of every class. In the autumn of 1823 
There are indications at s er he removed with his family from North Carolina, 
s a lications that macng attempts his native State, to Indiana, arriving at the place of 
will be made to obtain new concessions, on the | his future home about the time of the opening of 
part of the free States, to the ceaseless demands | White Lick Monthly Meeting, of which he con- 
; : | tinued to be a highly esteemed member, and the 
of the slaveholders. While we would counsel greater part of the time an Elder, until his death. 
and pursue towards them a Christian and con-| His own time and abilities were freely given up in 
*y: ‘ | the service of Truth, and wherever duty seemed to 
ciliatory course, it should be remembered that | call. In conducting the affairs of the Church, he 
the adoption, whether from political or com- | occupied a very prominent place, being a man of 
| discreet wisdom and sound judgment. A firm be- 
|liever in the authority of the Holy Scriptures, he, 
with the principles of justice and religion, must | both by example and precept, encouraged the dili- 
; gent reading of them, and especially in the family 
7 : s circle. He attended, with much interest, the several 
exemption from future difficulty. It was pro-| sittings of our late Western Yearly Meeting, imme- 
‘lai al = Pd sy ites ma diately after whivh he was taken sick. During 
slaimned Soon the Union by the advocates his illness he gave much pertinent counsel and 
if the “Compromise Measures of 1850,” that so | advice to his children and grand-children and friends 
far as the Federal Government was concerned, | “2° visited him. He was favored to bear all his 
- . ?| sufferings with patience and Christian fortitude; 
they would finally settle the slavery question. | quietness and peace, even to the last, being much 
The result has been renewed and increased | the covering of his spirit. 
agitation, in which those advocates have been | , On the 26th of 7th mo. last, RacueEt, wife 
|of Elijah Hinshaw, and daughter of Edward and 
| Keziah Thornburgh, in the 51st year of her age; an 
The signs of the times are ominous of evil. , esteemed member of Cherry Grove Monthly Meet- 
* ee ee a es - y , ing, Indiana. 
Our country is fearfully agitated. Trials to which | She bore her last sickness with much patience and 
yur forefathers, and even some of our fathers, were | resignation, looking forward with an eye of faith, 
: . ‘ted ye , | beyond time, to a house eternal in the heavens. 
s cte . “rie 2 . ‘ ’ , 
ubjected, but from which Friends of the present | At one time she said, “I have no hope of salvation 
day have felt secure, may yet come upon us.’ only through the blood of Jesus Christ; I feel that 
The followine advice issued by the Society , my time is near at anend, andthe nearer it comes the 
ee yt ore ata snore I feel that I have no hope of being saved for 
very early period, has lost none of its force and | any thing that I have done ; for I have nothing to 
propriety, and now, as in 1689, it may be “ad- Tely upon but the mercies of a crucified and risen 
: P = ; J Lord.’? At another time—‘‘I had never expected to 
vised to walk wisely and circumspectly towards find a death-bed so pleasant. It seems to me the 
all men, in the peaceable spirit of Christ Jesus, most pleasant place I ever experienced ;”” then 
looking on those around her, she said: ‘‘ Do not be 
alarmed, for I feel as calm as at any time in my life, 
yovernment, nor way to any controversies, heats although I am dying, and the cold finger of death is 
upon me.’’ 


and distractions of this world, about <ing- 

i yea Pape Se o a, - — , At Lewisburg, Champaign Co., Ohio, on the 
doms of it; but to pray for the good of all, and gth of 34 mo. last, MARY, daughter of Isaac and 
submit all tothat divine power and wisdom which Caroline S. Pim, in the 13th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

Although previous to the time of her last sickness 
this spirit, in the performance of whatever she had been blessed with quite good health, her 
system was soon prostrated by the effects of a severe 
cold, contracted in the latter part of First month. 
the infliction of whatever suffering may fall to In the very early part of her sickness she was im- 

‘ m will. ¢6 noun? — . ressed with a belief that she should not recover, 
xe am <9 will “avoid being ensnared by the a manifested great concern about her future con- 
animosities of contending parties, or any thing ' dition. She called her sisters to her bedside, and 


a strictly constitutional manner, affords a just 


sumption so preposterous, as not to require 


mercial considerations, of a policy inconsistent 


inevitably fail to restore harmony or secure an | 





the prime movers. 


giving no offence or occasions to those outward 





rules over the kingdoms of men.” Acting in 


duties may be called for at our hands, or under 
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told them not to neglect to prepare for death, whilst 
in health, remarking, ‘‘O! the pains of sickness are 
hard enough to bear without those of a guilty con- 
science.’’ Then addressing one of them, she said, 
‘*Dost thou ever pray?’ Her sister replied, ‘‘J 
try.”’ ‘*Thou must pray,’’ she said, ‘‘for I now 
feel to need all your prayers.’’ After many days of 
severe conflict, during which her sufferings were 
very severe, she became more reconciled, and at one 
time expressed, ‘‘I think I see my way almost 
clear; there seems one little dark spot yet before 
me.’? Soon after this, she had an interview with 
her physician, in which she asked him many ques- 
tions respecting the Holy Scriptures, Death and 
Eternity, which he endeavored to answer, and then 
knelt at her bedside, in solemn, fervent supplica- 
tion. From this time she appeared resigned and 
quite happy. A young friend, calling in to see her 
soon after, was called to her bedside, when she said, 
“‘T wanted to tell thee that ’m going home to Jesus; 
I’m not afraid to die now; I know my Saviour is 
willing to take me, although I’m so unworthy.” 
She urged this young friend to warn all the little 
children that he could, not to be ashamed of Jesus, 
and to prepare for death whilst in health. A short 
time before her close, she very tenderly asked her 
father if he would forgive her for all her naughty 
acts? He assured her that he would, that he had 
nothing laid up against her. She replied, ‘‘I felt 
that thou would, but I wanted to hear thee say so.”’ 
During all her illness she was very patient, was 
never heard to murmur about her situation, and 
after she felt herself accepted, it was her delight to 
speak of God’s love and mercy to her. Thus in the 
enjoyment of a perfect faith in her Redeemer, and a 
resignation to His holy will, she was gathered home 
in the spring-time of life, leaving in the minds of 
her friends the consoling evidence that she had in- 
deed gone ‘‘ Home to Jesus.”’ 


Diep, At King Street, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
JANE Fretp, widow of Aaron Field, aged nearly 95 
years. 

She was always a member, and for many years 
an Elder of Purchase Monthly Meeting, Westchester 
Co., N. Y. Although naturally of a diffident, retiring 
disposition, her humble piety, consistent example, 
and affectionate interest for the welfare of others, 
unimpaired by age and infirmities, endeared her to 
a large circle of relatives and friends. She possessed 
an active, vigorous constitution and energetic mind, 
until after she had entered upon her 92d year, when 


a slight attack of paralysis destroyed the balance of | 


the whole nervous system, and caused much suffer- 
ing the remainder of her life; yet not a murmur 
escaped her lips, but frequently she exclaimed when 
in great distress—‘* Dearest Father, have mercy 
upon, and take me to thyself, if consistent with thy 
blessed will.” ‘‘Holy Father!’’ were the last in- 
telligible words she uttered, and soon after quietly 
resigned her breath to Him who gave it, the 8th of 
llth mo., 1860, aud was interred on the 11th inst. 
—the 95th anniversary of her birthday. 
, On the 27th of 10th mo. last, JosepH SueEp- 
PARD, son of Marmaduke C. and Priscilla Hedgecock, 
aged 15 months. 
, On the 4th inst., Saran Any, daughter of 
Nathan and Sarah Arnold, aged nearly 2 years. 
——, In Green Co., Ohio, on the 5th inst., Jonn 
Wattor, son of Samuel and Catharine Walton, 








(the former deceased,) aged 25 years; a member of | 


Cesar’s Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, On the 2d of the present month, Mary Macy, 
in the 49th year of her age; a member of Center 
Monthly Meeting. 
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Disp, On the 12th of 7th mo., 1859, Kincuey 
Artist, of Constantine, Mich., a colored member of 
the Society of Friends, in the 71st year of his age. 

He had served on many important appointments, 
was an Overseer in the Monthly Meeting, and trav- 
elled as companion for a Minister, all of which ser- 
vices he performed to the satisfaction of Friends. 
He bore a painful and lingering illness with patience 
and resignation. 


——, On the Ist of 8th mo. last, Exiza Ann Suaw, 
daughter of Nathan and Miriam Shaw, of Constan- 
tine, Mich., in the 17th year of her age. 

This dear child bore a severe illness, attended with 
great suffering, with patience and resignation, often 
saying, ‘‘ When shall I be delivered from evil and 
from sin,’’ and quoted many Scripture passages that 
were expressive of her feelings or condition, and left 
survivors an assurance that her end was peace. 


ego 


For the Children. 
THE PICTURE-GALLERY. 


When I was a child, my parents once gave 
me a picture-book that just suited my taste. In 
my rambles in the woods, I used to imagine 
that the birds and the beasts could talk to eadh 
other, by means of a language which they per- 
fectly understood, though to me it was an 
unknown tongue. Often have I lain under 
some shady tree, listening to their talk, and 
thinking how happy they were in not having t 
go to school to learn A, B, C, nor to be troubled 
with poring over spelling-books and grammars. 
or be scolded if they did not know their lessons. 
Well, this book agreed exactly with my notions. 
The title was “ Asop’s Fables Illustrated.” It 
was full of pictures representing animals in al! 
kinds of speaking attitudes. For instance, a 
learned donkey, mounted on his hind-feet, was 
talking eloquently to an admiring audience. A 
rat was speaking like a philosopher. Roosters. 
dogs, horses, foxes, monkeys, cows, and pigs, all 
were represented in the act of delivering 
speeches, orations, and poems. Many an hour 
have I been delighted with turning over the 
leaves of that book; and even now | feel happy 
as I remember the pleasure it gave me. 

Years have passed, and, though my opinions 
as to the ability of animals to talk have become 
somewhat changed, my love for pictures remains 
the same. I saw a beautiful one for sale in a 
shop-window not long since. I felt in my 
pocket, but there was no money there to pur- 
chase it, and I began to wonder if there was no 
way of getting pictures without money; and 
then I thought of a little picture-gallery which 
for years | have been furnishing, and so far it 
has not cost a cent. There are some very beauti- 
ful paintings hanging on its walls. They ar 
full of sunshine, and always make me happiet 
when [ look at them; and some are so dark and 
| gloomy that they make me tremble. There are 
some parts of the gallery which are so terrible 


that I never let any one see them but myself, 
and I never go there except whem | am com- 
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pelled. But there are some pictures which [ 
like to show ; and now for a description of one. 

It is a midnight scene. In a small room, fur- 
nished with every thing that a loving mother 
could think of to make it cosy and pretty, a lit- 

tle boy—who has only just learned to talk—ties, | 
seemingly asleep. He has been dreaming of his 
picture-book ; but he heard his mother creeping 
stealthily into the room, and it awoke him. He 
does not open his eyes, because, if he should, 
he thinks she will know he is awake and go 
away. She has gently placed the candle upon 
the table, and is kneeling by the bedside of her 
child, praying that God may write his name in 
his book, praying that the dear Redeemer may 
take him in his arms and bless him, praying 
that the good Spirit may make him pure like 
the Saviour, praying that if he grows up to be 
a man, he may be “ Christ’s faithful soldier unto 
death,”’ but that, if he is soon to leave this world 
for another, she may find him a little angel in 
heaven when she herself shall die. She whis- 
pers the prayer aloud; and, while he hears it, 
he feels her warm tears dropping on his face, 
and to all her petitions ke says ‘‘ Amen,”’—just 
loud enough to be heard in heaven. 

This is the picture. How much do you think 
it is worth? Do you suppose I would change 
it for the one I saw in the shop-window, or for 
some of those in the galleries of Europe? No, 
no: I would not give this one for them all! It 
cannot be bought for thousands of dollars. I 
will never part with it as long as I live; and 
when I die, I think God will let me take it to 
heaven. 

There are many other pictures in my gallery 
almost as beautiful as this; but I will tell you 
of some which are owned by others. A friend of 
mine who has a gallery something like mine, says 
he has a picture in it which has saved him from 
a world of trouble and ‘been the means of making 
him a Christian. 

It, is a picture of a mother teaching her child 
how to pray. The little boy is kneeling before 
her, and with hands clasped, isrepeating after her 
the Lord’s Prayer. He says that once, in a 
moment of temptation, he had entered his em- 
ployer’s office to steal some money from the 
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which hang some dreadful pictures, and they 
make him forever gloomy. He has tried to 
part with them, and cannot. They are nailed 
so fast to the walls that no one in the world can 
get them down. Every year seems to be like 
another nail driven to make them faster. Oh, 
what would he not pay if he could get any one 
to take them away! For they are in a very 
public part of the place in which he lives, and 
he is obliged to see them every day. 

One is a picture of a young man who, at mid- 
night, is revelling with drunken companions. 
They swear and drink, then fight. One of the 
company is killed in the brawl. Next to this 
hangs a picture of the same young man, who 
now stands in the prisoner’s box in a court of 
justice. The judges and jury and witnesses 
are there. The room is crowded with specta- 
tors. He is to be tried for killing a man. Next 
to this hangs a picture of a silver-haired old 
man lying on his bed, and dying of a broken 
heart because his only son is being tried for 
murder. And there are many more of a similar 
nature; but they are too terrible to describe. 
Let me tell you more about the gallery itself. 

Its name is memory. Every mao and woman 
—yes, every little child—has one,and all are busy 
furnishing them. Now, my dear young friends, 
what kind of pictures are you hanging up in 
the halls of your memory ? Be careful, be very 
careful, in the selection; for, once get them in, 
and they can never be removed. Fill it with 
pictures of pleasant scenes at home, of dutiful, 
kind, and loving children, of little, earnest, 
industrious workers. Let no pictures of diso- 
bedient, revengeful, and deceitful children be 
found in it,—no idle children, and none that 
live without loving Jesus. 

To do this aright, you must be Christians. 
Then Christ will help you to fill your memories 
| with beautiful scenes, on which you will always 
love to gaze. Every day you will collect some- 
thing new and beautiful; and when you are 
men and women, you will have a picture-gallery 
of your own, worth a thousand times more than 
any owned by wealthy men; and, though theirs 
cost an immense fortune, yours will not have 
cost you acent. And should you live to be old, 





drawer, and that just while he was taking the] your eyes may erow weak, so that you cannot 
gold he thought of this picture, and the money! ]ook at the paintings of men; but they will 
fell from his hands as though it had been hot} never be too dim to see these pictures in your 
iron. Tears of penitence streamed down his | own gallery, and, better than all, you will not 
face, and he went from the place an honest | have to part with them ; for you may take them 
man, At another time, some one had wronged | with you into another world.—S. S. Gazette. 
him, and he was determined to be revenged. He | 
armed himself with deadly weapons and _ pre- 
pared to go after his adversary. Just before 
his departure, he looked into the picture-gallery. 


_— 
MEAL AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR POLLEN. 
Dzierzon, the German apiarian, observed his 


His eye fell upon this painting; and he felt so 
ashamed and humbled that he went to his own 
room and asked God to forgive him and to take 
all revenge and hatred out of his heart. 

Another man that I know has a gallery in 





bees in early spring, engaged in carrying to 
the hive, from a neighborirg mill, a quantity of 
rye meal. It occurred to him that the only use 
to which the meal could be applied was a 
substitute for pollen. Following out the idea, 
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he placed in front of bis apiary a shallow trough 
of the meal, very finely ground, unbolted, and 
dry. He soon found that this was speedily 
appropriated, the bees apparently preferring the 
meal to the stale pollen. The breeding in the 
hive proceeded at an accelerated rate. He thus 
continued feeding them until the blossoms 
furnished an abundant natural supply of farina. 
This experiment has been tested and proved 
successful by other apiarians. 


te 


A WINTER UNDERGROUND. 
(Concluded from page 1990.) 


I must confess that I felt uncommonly like a 
frightened child left alone in the dark, and re- 
gretted my whim for staying among the Laps. 
Nay, but for very shame, I believe I should have 
proposed to hire Peter Wow’s boat, before the 
ice should seal up mere and river, and start, 
like a bird of passage, in pursuit of the sun. 
The country seemed to me to change in the un- 
wonted twilight ; the familiar rocks of the glen, 
the far-away moorlands, the pine thickets, as- 
sumed a weird aspect; even the faces of my 
entertainers looked strange and grotesque, and 
their pigmy figures impish, in the deep shadow. 
Then, too, the singular feeling that all this was 
not a dream—-that it was real, waking life—that 
IT had actually seen the sun go down into an ob- 
seurity that was to last for the better part of a 
year—and that I was going to try and while 
away a winter-night that would have given time 
to Scherazadé herself to exhaust a quarter of 
her budget of stories—all this bewildered me. 
But that night there were high revels held 
among the dwellers in caves. Peter Wow, as 
chief of the village, entertained all the beauty 
and wealth (all the ugliness and poverty as 
well) of Kublitz in his hospitable halls under- 
ground. ‘Torches blazed and sputtered ; lamps, 
fed by seal-oil and deer’s fat, were lighted, and 
hung to every bracket and projection through 
all the subterranean dwelling; and at a very 
early hour, the monotonous but impatient beat- 
ing of the Lapland drum summoned the guests. 


All Kublitz was there, young and old, in| 


holiday garb. There were games and sweet- 
meats for the children, dancing for the lads and 
lasses, and abundance of tobacco, gossip, and 
strong liquors for the seniors of the village. A 
pet reindeer—a lovely milk-white creature, al- 
most hidden by the flowers with which it was 
garlanded—was led through the rooms by a 
rope of roses held by six young maidens. Six 
young hunters followed, each with a drawn 
sword, with which they were presently to figure 
in the ancient sword-dance of Scandinavia. The 
orchestra, composed of the strangest-looking in- 
struments, still managed—for the Laps are a 
very musical people—to discourse sweet sounds, 
now of wild pathos, now almost maddeningly 
gay and exciting. Such hearty, vigorous, agile 
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dancing I never beheld. Indeed, it was a mar- 
vellous sight, that assembly of small folks under 
the level of the earth, and it put me in mind 
of what [ had heard of the Daione Sheah of 
the Scottish legends, and their revelry within 
some haunted hill. I could hardly belp faney- 
ing I was really a captive or a guest of a troop 
of carousing gnomes, or that, like the Rhymer, 
I had been borne away to Fairyland, and had 
| but a faint prospect of revisiting the real day- 
light world again. 

Peter Wow, the tallest man in the community, 
| had attained the gigantic stature of five feet four, 
and with his high red cap set jauntily on his 
gray locks, his enormous white beard and mus- 
taches flowing down like a frozen river, and his 
uniform costume of reddish-brown cloth, looked 
juncommonly like the king of the Drows or 
| Gnomes, as Norse superstitions describe him. 
The still more dwarfish assemblage presented 
every variety, from the grotesque ugliness of 
the old women, to the infantine and diminutive 
beauty of some of the young girls. The chil- 
dren were almost all pretty and rosy of com- 
plexion, but age, it seems, comes on with terri- 
bly swift strides among these dwellers of the 
frozen world, as well as with the sun-scorched 
Asiatic ; and I looked in vain for the pleasant 
matronly faces that never fail to meet the eye 
in a temperate climate. There seemed to be a 
quick transition from delicate youth to weird 
age. Some of the men were fine active little 
fellows, wonderfully strong, in spite of their 
pigmy stature, and full of life and fire. It has 
been essayed, more than once, to raise troops 
among the Laplanders; but in vain, for the 
little warriors cannot endure the ridicule of their 
big comrades of Swedish or Norse stock, and 
| endless quarrels are sure to keep a garrison in 
hot water if a Lap is enlisted. There is the 
Swedish-Lapland corps of sharp-shooters, who 
serve on snow-shoes, and form a militia on the 
border ; and there the sensitive little heroes are 
less exposed to be derided because their héads 
can barely touch the sixty-inch standard. The 
Laps profess to despise all Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Southerners generally, as a heavy and 
stupid race, whose large limbs and lofty forms 
jare given them as a compensation for their 
|scanty stock of brains. And indeed the Norse- 
| men always say, “ He who deals with a Lap 
;gets the worst of the bargain ;” for the small 
‘folks have wonderful acuteness with all their 

simple bearing. But I believe that in their 
secret hearts the tiny tribe value size and 
height above all things. I know Peter Wow 
; Was prodigiously vain, because his head was 
within an ace of being level with my shoulder ; 
‘and I think many a young fellow would have 
‘bartered his youth for my six feet of perpen 
dicular elevation, which never gained its owner 
any remarkable popularity elsewhere. 
The next morning, I had a surprise indeed 
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A shout from the upper earth aroused me, and. 
scrambling to the outer air, I beheld the rocks, 
the black pine copse, the illimitable moorlands, 
one dazzling, all-pervading sheet of blinding 
snow. All gone! the fair flowers, the song- 
birds, the uncultured fruits that offered their 
profusion everywhere, blooming heather, and 
green grass, all gone! buried, until next sum- 
mer brought back the daylight, beneath a spot- ' 
less, unvarying shroud of virgin snow To my 
great relief, it was not as dark as I had expect- 
ed. A sort of hazy shimmering light prevailed, 
like moonbeams through a mist. The northern 
wind blew keen; and even as | gazed, the 
blinding snow-flakes came whirling down again, 
and seemed to bury the dead summer deeper at 
every instant. 

“ They are plucking the wild goose’s feathers 
finely up there, north,” said Peter Wow, un- 
conscious that his proverb was a British as well 
as a Lapland one. 


We all laid by our summer clothes, put on! 


our manifold wraps of fur and woollen, and be- 
took us to winter avocations. And now came 


. | 
a strange season, when it was hard to say 


whether it was day or night, or both, or neither. 
The lamps were never suffered to go out; the 
fiddles and drums, the bone-flute and the 
musk-ox’s horn, were never silent for three con- 
secutive hours; and there seemed no regular 
times for meals, or sleep, or work, or recreation. 
On the contrary, music, and such simple labors 
as could be performed underground, and dancing 


and cooking, to say nothing of eating, drinking | 


and gossiping, went on in a promiscuous fashion 
through the twenty-four hours of what would, 
down south, have been a legal day. If any 
one felt tired or sleepy, he or she went to sleep ; 


the hungry ate, the thirsty drank ; the perpetual 


fires constantly cooked the most outlandish 


messes ; the fiddles and drums went on as if 


self-acting 


' 


birds, all and every one in their winter livery 
of white. There was the ermine chase, and the 
chase of the white fox, and a grand battle with 
an old giant of a bear, who presumed on the 
superstitious respect, the Laps have for “ Old 
Grandfather Wizard,” as they call him, and 
robbed the storehouses, until his thefts became 
unbearable. The wolf-hunts were rather dan- 
gerous; but the bear was a terrible fellow; he 
wounded four of our best hunters, cowed the 
dogs with his ursine hugs, and nearly beat the 
whole community, when a lucky shot laid him 
low. And then there were the glorious drives ! 
Oh, the wild excitement of sweeping over the 
frozen snow in a deer-drawn sledge, swift as a 
hawk on the wing, every bell jingling, and the 
| wild driver singing as he cheers on his antlered 
team, that fly like the wind over the dazzling 
|\white moorlands! The worst of it is, it takes 
away your breath uncommonly; and when I 
| waxed confident, and would drive personally, I 
was run away with, of course, upset with an 
awful purl into a drift five fathom deep, and 
| dug out ignominiously, amid much laughter of 
the little folks, who greatly crowed over clumsy 
Gulliver. Still, the drives were famous fun. [ 
was frost-bitten twice, and revived by a snow- 
rubbing; but worse, I was struck with snow- 
blindness, for I had to pass a fortnight in my 
| cabin in absolute darkness, and was not the happier 
| for the reflection that my own obstinacy in re- 
|fusing to wear snow spectacles had brought 
this seclusion upon me. But the kind little 
folks bustled about me, and told me the most 
| wonderful stories of gnomes, witches, genii, 
‘and so forth, all with perfect childish belief 
\and gravity, and sang and played to me, and 
| lightened my loneliness considerably. When [ 
recovered, | was thankful for the spectacles, 
and never suffered from the glare any more. 
So the winter wore on. The Laps were al- 








g; the reindeer were fed, tended and | ways kind, and gentle, and gay, in their strange 


milked; birchen bowls were carved, horn-| semi-pagan way, though I[ trembled lest [ 


trinkets chiseled, and stories related to gaping | should really be ill, beyond cure of their simple 
listeners, and all at once, and all forever. J | remedies, and abandoned to the wizard, a sort 
left off looking at my watch at all, except | of medicine man among them, who beats his 
mechanically. I went about as a sleep-walker| magic drum, and mutters spells over the sick, as 
might; I dreamed standing. I passed great | among the American Indians. Not that the Laps 
part of that wonderful winter not unpleasantly, | are idolaters now, although in 1700, Bishop 
but in a sort of amiable nightmare. Of course, | Gunner found a few heathen still among them 
I saw no newspapers: the world might wag as | who worshipped a black stone. On the con- 
it pleased. It was in the daylight—I in the) trary, we had a pastor of the Swedish Church 
dark. Of course, I received no letters: the at Kublitz. But he was a native Lap, a meek 
post courier was shut out, along with the sun,! little man, who had half forgotten his small 
and I was the tenant of a strange lamp-lit, stock of learning acquired at Upsala; and I am 
moon-shiny world. ‘sure he put perfect faith in the wizard, as the 

We were not always underground. In the | latter moved about, haughty and mysterious, in 
fine weather, the reindeer were driven out to|his blue magic dress, and was not the sort of 
browre on the lichens and mosses, from which | priest to eradicate the superstitions which he 
they scratched away the snow with their|avowedly shared. Besides the wizard, we pos- 
fore-feet. There were hunting parties, too,|sessed two witches, impish crones, in pointed 
when we chased and slew the white wolves,}caps of white fox-skin, who derived fees and 
the white hares, the martens, the deer, the!much reverence from the fears of the com- 
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the earliest antiquity, that they were common 
in the days of the patriarchs and the Pharaohs, 
I had an interesting proof in one of the tombs 
near the Ghizeh pyramids. Among the figures on 
the walls I sawa goat-shaped bottle, as exactly like 
those now seen in Cairo, as if it had been paint- 
ed from one of them by a modern artist. It 
was not a “bottle,” in our sense of the word, 
but “‘ water-skin,” according to the Hebrew, 
which Abraham took and placed on the shoulder 
of Hagar, when he sent her forth into the desert. 
(Genesis 21: 14.) 

Bottles are also made of leather, dressed for 
the purpose, and are of various sizes, from the 
pouch containing two or three quarts, which the 
traveller may sling over his shoulder, to the 
ox-hide in which caravans preserve their sup- 
plies of water on long journeys, when they meet 
with brooks or cisterns only at distant intervals. 
In the course of time such vessels become rigid 
and brittle; and hence arose the necessity of 
putting new wine into new bottles, because it is 
only while they are fresh and flexible that they 
can withstand the pressure of fermentation; on 
the contrary, old wine, which is past that pro- 
cess, may be put with safety into old bottles. 

When these bottles, from loug-continued use, 
become rent or break away, they are sewed up, 
or have patches put on them; and, as the result 
of such repairs, they often present an exceed- 
ingly ragged and piebald appearance. With 
this fact before us, we can understand the ruse 
de guerre to which the Gibeonites resorted when 
they attempted to impose themselves on Joshua 
as strangers from a distant country. “ They 
did work wilily, and went and made as if they 
had been ambassadors; and took old sacks upon 
their asses, and wine-bottles (properly skins), 
old and rent, bound up; and old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet, and old garments upon 


munity. Yet my hosts looked on themselves as 
civilized folks, compared with their more north- 
ern neighbors. ‘All bad tribes up north,” 
Peter Wow would say in his broken Swedish ; 
‘‘ shoot you if you go there, for fear you come for 
harm! Cannibals up there! and you know the 
Lapland muskets never miss!” Indeed, they 
very seldom do miss, at a moderate range. 

But the merry dancers! I was going to omit 
the most strangely splendid sight that ever 
astonished my eyes, and to which a whole Royal 
Academy of artists could never do justice. The 
northern lights, the customary auroras and 
meteors, were unusually splendid about mid- 
winter; but once, as 1 was returning from a 
sledge excursion, an exclamation from my guide 
made me start. I shall never forget the scene. 
The heavens were one vast pavilion of many- 
colored light; blue, orange, fiery red, deep 
violet, now paved with fiery gold, now spangled 
with lustrous gems, all blended in one glowing 
mass ; while beneath, and touching the snowy 
plain, wheeled and sparkled, as in fantastic 
dance, a hundred columns of prismatic fire, that 
seemed the creation of some wild dream. These 
were the merry dancers, the wondrous lights of 
the north. Ah! it was a pleasant winter; and I 
protest that I was half sorry when we all went up 
the hill again, and hailed the rising sun, and 
day and summer came pouring in at once; and 
the boat was prepared, and | bade my gnome 
hosts adieu, and went off to the daylight, open 
air, Gloucestershire world again. 























—__-~<0—---______ 
SKIN AND LEATHER BOTTLES. 


The use of skin bottles prevails still very ex- 
tensively in all parts of western Asia; though 
earthen bottles are also common, and were so in 
ancient times, as we know both from Scripture 


and from explorations in Egypt and at Nineveh. | them, and all the bread of their provision was 
I did not happen to notice them at Alexandria, | dry and mouldy; they went to Joshua at 
where I entered on my oriental wanderings ; but Gilgal” (but a few miles, in fact, from their 
at Cairo I saw them at almost every turn in the | own homes), “ and said unto him and the men 
streets, and on the backs of the water-carriers|of Israel, We be come from a far country; 
between that city and Bulak, its port on the now, therefore, make ye a league with us.” 


Nile. After that I met with them constantly, (Joshua 9: 4-6.)—Jilustrations of Scripture. 
wherever [ travelled, both in Egypt and Syria. ae 


They are made of the skins of animals, especial- 
ly of the goat, and in various forms. They are a ‘ . 

more commonly made so as to retain the figure} Francis Quarles, an old writer, who lived in 
of the animal from which the skin is taken.| the days of Charles the First, says to parents : 
The process is said to be this: they cut off the | ‘‘ Be very vigilant over thy child in the April 
head of the goat, kid, or sheep, as the case may | of his understanding, lest the frost of May nip his 
be, and then strip off the skin whole from|blossoms. While he is a tender twig, straighten 
the body, without cutting it, except at the ex-|him; while he is a new vessel season him. 
tremities. The neck constitutes the mouth of, Such as thou makest him, such commonly shalt 
the bottle ; and, as the only places that need to| thou find him. Let his first lesson be obedience, 
be sewed up are where the feet were cut off,'and his second shall be what thou wilt. Give 
the skin, when distended with water, has pre-| him education in good letters, to the utmost of 
cisely the appearance or form of the animal to'thy ability and capacity. Season his youth 
which it belonged. That bottles of this shape | with the love of his Creator, and make the fear 
have been used in the eastern countries from|of his God the beginning of his knowledge. If 
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he have an active spirit, rather rectify than , 
curb it; but reckon idleness among his chiefest | 
faults. As his judgment ripens, observe his | 
inclination, and tender him a calling that shall 

not cross it. Forced marriages and callings 

seldom prosper. Show him both the mow and 

the plow; and prepare him as well for the 

danger of the skirmish as possess him with the 

honor of the prize.” 





-_—- 


From “ Poetical Remains of Hannah Bowden,” recently published 
in London. 





THE SISTERS. 


Two on earth, and Two* in Heaven— 
Two in bliss, and Two in care— 

Two on life’s rough ocean driven— 
Two beyond the shoal and snare. 


Two in budding beauty gathered 
To the Blossom-Land on high, 

Ere the first rude storm was weathered, 
Or the morning dews were dry. 


Two in ripened bloom unfolded, 
Side by side upgrowing still, 

By each passing influence moulded, 
Places in earth’s garden fill. 


Two that knew not half the blessing 
Of parental life-long love, 

Parting from its first caressing 
To their Saviour’s fold above. 


Blest (how blest) from year to year, 
Through the youthful age defenceless, 
Through the sterner mid-career. 


Two in infant gladness turning 

From the joy-stream to its source— 
Two the lesson slowly learning 

Of that stream’s perturbed course. 


Which more blest? The early sainted 
Or the wrestlers for the Prize? 
They by earthly breath untainted— 


Two beneath its full intenseness 
T hese close bound with earthly ties. 


They whose eyes, serenely closing, 
Never saw ‘‘ the evil day’’— 

These, whose eyes, in faith reposing, 
Hope to see it pass away. 


They, who unto Nature’s glory, ‘ 
From the child-trance never woke; 
Unto whom, in olden story, 
Sage or Poet never spoke— 


These, who revel in the beauty 

Earth and skies around them pour; 
Hold the sacred clue of Duty, 

High on Thought’s free pinions soar. 


These, the warfare weakly waging— 
They, the crown’d without the strife— 

These, in life’s high tasks engaging— 
They, beside the fount of Life! 


Who can tell? In vain the question— 
This enough for each to know, 

Equal mercy watches o’er them, 
Those on high, and these below. 


One alone, All-wise, All-seeing, 
End from first beginning sees ; 

Ere He calls us unto being, 
Marking out our destinies. 


*Two Sisters of the writer, who died in infancy. 
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One His family, though parted, 
Some on earth, and some in Heaven; 
One the Household-band, true-hearted, 
Tho’ in twain its links be riven. 


These perchance, their lot comparing, 
Fain would deem it best to die, 

Ere the light, too broadly glaring, 
Chase the rainbow from the sky ; 


Ere the blight of sin and sorrow, 
Scathe the young heart in its joy; 

Ere we dread the coming Morrow, 
Ere we feel the Present cloy. 


‘Far, far better !’’ Thus we reason 
In our finite human speech ; 

Yet be sure, in fittest season 
Comes the summons unto each. 


Blessed Babes! (of such His Kingdom :) 
Blessed Pair! forsaken not, 

While Almighty Love and Wisdom 
Still control their changing lot. 


Whatsoe’er to These henceforward 
Be of good or ill in store, 

May their course be ever onward, 
Till they reach the Eternal shore. 


There, when long with tide and current 
Both thro’ wind and wave have striven, 
Be it given to each loved Parent 
To embrace them Ali in Heaven! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeIGN InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
14th ult. 

Iraty.—King Victor Emanuel made a public entry 
into Naples on the 7th, accompanied by Garibaldi, 
amid the acclamations of the populace. On the 
following day, Garibaldi and the ministry formally 
presented to the King the result of the popular vote 
on annexation, announcing that the people, by an 
immense majority, had proclaimed him King, and 
united themselves to the provinces he governed. 
The King accepted the sovereignty thus given; the 
deed of annexation was then drawn up, the Dictator- 
ship ceased, and the ministry resigned. Garibaldi 
had retired to his home on the island of Caprera. He 
had issued a farewell address to his late army, con- 
cluding by saying that an army of a million of men 
will be wanted to follow him again to a fresh conflict 
which is likely to break out in Italy next spring. 

The Sardinians were vigorously prosecuting the 
siege of Gaeta. If the garrison should refuse to 
capitulate, a general bombardment was expected to 
commence. It was reported that the King of Naples 
had rejected the proposal to evacuate the town, on 
the ground that he commands the troops, 13,000 in 
number, at that place, and relies on the strength of 
the fortress. 


Germany.—The King of Saxony, in opening the 
Chambers, said that in consequence of the recent 
violations of international law in Italy, all the 
German governments ought to unite in defence of 
legality. 

A rather serious conflict has broken out between 
the two Chambers of Hesse-Darmstadt. The Second 
Chamber lately adopted, almost unanimously, a 
motion for the regulation, by law, of the civil rights 
of the Roman Catholic church in the Grand Duchy. 
The First Chamber, on the contrary, adopted one 
declaring that the government alone had the power 
to assure the rights of that church by a concordat 
with the court of Rome. This motion was submitted 
to the Second Chamber, but the latter persisted in 
maintaining its own. The government has, conse- 
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quently, to decide between two contradictory deci- 
sions. 


Russia.—According to documents issued by the 
War Office, in St. Petersburg, no new levy of men for 
the army is to take place for three years. After the 
peace of 1856, the Emperor decided that no new levy 
should be made till 1859; and now a new exemption 
for three years has been granted. 


Swepey.—The Order of Burgesses and the Order 
of Peasants, in the Swedish Diet, have adopted an 
address to the King, asking for reform in the national 
representation, and setting forth that the present 
representative system is incompatible with constitu- 
tional liberty and with progress. The session closed 
on the 30th of 10th month. Among the measures 
on the adoption of which the King’s address con- 
gratulated the Chambers, was one for the complete 
toleration of all religious creeds ; bilis for that object 
having been voted by all the Orders except that of 
the Clergy, and sarctioned by the King. 

Syria.—A letter from Beyroot, dated 10th mo., 
21st, describes the condition of the Christians in that 
town and neighborhood, as ‘‘ fearful to contemplate.”’ 
Disease and want have thinned their numbers; and 
in Damascus, it is said, there are 2,300 sick out of 
the reduced Christian population. 

Inpia.—Advices from Calcutta to 9th mo. 22d. It 
was feared that a loan would be necessary to meet 
the deficit in the revenues of India. Apprehensions 
of a famine in North-west and Central India, which 
had been quieted by a heavy fall of rain at the end 
of the 7th month last, had been revived, there hav- 
ing been a want of rain in the districts around Delhi 
and between the Jumna and Ganges, since that 
time. The government had issued instructions to 
meet the impending calamity. 

The indigo districts of Lower Bengal were again in 
a state of excitement. The peasantry refused to 
take advances, and were afraid to go to the factories, 
while the planters asked for a summary contract 
law, and courts and magistrates to enforce it. There 
appeared no prospect of a speedy settlement of the 
difficulty. 

Cuiwa.—Dispatches from Lord Elgin, of 8th mo. 
26th, state that the communications from the 
Chinese functionaries showed that the Emperor de- 
sired peace, though he was not prepared to concede 
all that Lord Elgin would demand. Various reports 
as to the progress of the negotiations had been 
transmitted to England by telegraph, but they were 
of doubtful authenticity, and very contradictory. 
One of the latest was that the Allied army was march- 
ing on Pekin, where the Chinese had a large force 
posted to defend the city. Lord Elgin was to fol- 
low the troops on the 9th of 9th month. The 
soldiers were deserting and carriage was difficult. 


Mexico.—It is reported from Vera Cruz that Mira- 
mon has resigned, to be succeeded by Robles, and 
that the reactionists have evacuated Puebla. The 
New Orleans Picayune states that it is understood 
that the Constitutional government, in calling to- 
gether federal electors, nominally for the choice of 
a successor to Juarez, expect that the really im- 
portant business of the new Congress will be the 
consideration of propositions for a peace or truce, to 
be laid before it by foreign Powers. These proposi- 
tions proceeded originally from the French and 
English governments, but it is understood that they 
are to be modified by a diplomatic conference at 
Jalapa, composed of the British, French, Spanish, 
Prussian and United States ministers. 


Domxstic.—It is stated that Georgia is likely the 





present year to present a case of disfranchisement in 
the choice of President, which, if the vote would 

































change the result, might cause great embarrassment. 


The law of that State requires Presidential electors 
to have a majority of all the votes cast, failing in 
which, their appointment devolves upon the Legisla- 
ture. The people have failed to make a choice in 


accordance with this law, but as the federal law 
requires all the electors throughout the Union to be 


chosen on the same day, it is too late for the Legis- 
lature to elect them in conformity with that law, and 
the voice of the State is lost. In the present in- 
stance, it could not alter the result, but cases might 
occur when it would be of importance. 


One of the results of the political excitement and 


threats of secession in South Carolina and the adja- 
cent States has been the production of financial 
difficulties there, followed by a commercial ‘‘ panic ’”’ 
in some of the Northern cities. Many of the banks, 
including those of Virginia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, suspended specie pay- 
meuts during the past week. This measure is 
considered likely to relieve the pressure to a great 
extent. Meetings, both in favor of and in opposition 
to secession, continue to be held in various parts of 
the cotton-growing States. The Legislature of Georgia 
has passed a bill to call a State Convention, for 
considering all grievances affecting Georgia, as a 
member of the Union, and for determining the mea- 
sure, mode and time of redress. 


Two steamships, belonging to the New York 


and Charleston line, have recently brought back 
sixty-nine steerage passengers who had not been 
permitted to land, but had been sent back by 
order of the Mayor of Charleston; and one of the 
New York and Savannah line brought fourteen cabin 


and twenty-eight steerage passengers, mostly me- 
chanics and laborers. 


According to official reports of the Kansas Relief 


Committee, they had distributed, up to the 22d ult., 
from Atchison, 76,550 pounds of provisions, consist- 
ing of flour, meal, beans and potatoes. Applications 
have been received and supplied from twenty coun- 
ties. Some supplies are furnished, as far as possible, 
to all bringing proper credentials ; but they are yet 
unable to meet all the demands presented. There 
appears some reason to fear that border-warfare is 
again to be added to the afflictions of this Territory. 
For a week or two past, some of the Missouri papers 
have published reports of outrages perpetrated and 
threatened, in the neighborhood of Fort Scott, by 
armed bands under the command of Capt. Montgom- 
ery, one of the Free-State leaders during the former 
difficulties, adding assertions that he designed 
making incursions into Missouri. Troops have been 
sent by the Governor of Missouri to the frontier. 
The accounts are evidently much exaggerated, and 


if they have any foundation, are probably distortions 
of difficulties growing out of the expulsion of settlers 
from the Cherokee neutral lands. It is stated that 
the tract in question was surveyed and thrown open 
to settlers three years ago, by the Government; but 
that subsequently a new survey was made, fixing 
the boundary of the Indian reservation eight miles 
further north, and that under this regulation, about 
1500 settlers have been ordered to leave their settle- 
ments. Whether any resistance has been offered, is 
not yet clear. 

The information of the result of the late Presiden- 
tial election, forwarded to California by an extrg 
pony express, which left Fort Kearney on the 7t, 
ult., was published in San Francisco six days after. 
ward, having been telegraphed from Fert Churchi|, 
on the California end of the route. A dispatch from 
Portland, Oregon, via Sacramento, California, was 
recently received at the Land Office at Washington 
on the twelfth day after date. 
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